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Italian and German Singing. 


{We translate the following sensible remarks from an article 
in the Vienne Deutsche Musik-Zeitung, by Alfred Freiherr von 
Wolzogen. He takes his texts from certain passages in the 
autobiography of the German tenor singer, Franz Wild, who 
died on the first day of the present year, and of whose artistic 
career we have already given a brief sketch. The writer fears, 
and very reasonably, that Wild's t and dati 
of his own practice may lend an undue currency to some false 
maxims in the vocal art.—Ep.] 





.... First, we read in Wild’s autobiography 
the following confession: “ Scales I sang but lit- 
tle; but I practised with unwearied zeal promin- 
ent passages of parts, to the perfect rendering of 
which I attached great importance.”—“ Without 
syllables, without words I had no voice. For 
this latter excellence (??) Thad to thank the 
strictness of my singing teacher at the Court Ca- 
pelle, Herr Korner, who was the only one who 
ever taught me in my art,” &c. It is scarcely 
possible to show more strikingly in fewer words, 
that Germany is not the land of singing as an 
art: that in our country one can much more ac- 
quire the fame of a great dramatic singer, without 
possessing the least apprehension of the peculiar 
essence of the art of singing. Capable lungs, a 
strong, metallic voice, a good stage figure and in- 
tense endowments for theatrical representation : 
these are the qualities with which one can make 
a furore asa singer in all the German theatres, 
and with which one is equally sure to make an 
utter failure everywhere, where singing as an art 
is understood, unless besides all these fine quali- 
ties he also learned the trifling matter of having 
a@ voice without words or syllables, i. e., of being a 
real singer; and this he only can become and 
can remain through daily practice of the scales. 
Now if Wild assures us tbat he always conceived 
his tasks as a singing actor. that he studied above 
all the character of the réle he had to represent ; 
realized to himself the situations which it offered; 
and sought to bring not only his looks and ges- 
tures, but even the color of his voice into ac- 
cordance therewith ; and if this is all quite fine 
and good, in learning to carry a vocal part 
through effectively, still these rules and confes- 
sions do not reveal to us the inmost heart and 
kernel of dramatic singing. They only show 
how right Rossini was—Rossini, that completest, 
finest judge of all the qualities which go to make 
up genuine dramatic singing—when he advised 
the artist (at Paris in 1824) to go for at least a 
year to Italy, there to complete his vocal 
studies.* 

Certainly a dramatic singer must regard him- 
self as a singing actor and must strive to enter 
into the character of every réle as deeply as pos- 
sible; but the principal means, which stands at 
his command in such a representation, must al- 
ways be the artistically cultivated voice; and 
that is what we find too often misunderstood and 


*Wild, to be sure, expresses himself as if Rossini’s advice and 
that of the Direction of the Italian Opera in Paris only meant, 
that he should go to Italy in order to acquire a faultless pro- 
nunciation of the Italian language ; but any one who knows 
enough to divest this passage of its euphuism, will surely 
construe it as we have done. 





unappreciated in Germany, even by the very best 
stage singers. Even stars of the first magnitude, 
as respects beauty of organ, and perhaps also the 
gift for acting, evening a Milder-Hauptmann, a 
Bader, a Johanna Wagner and a Wild, are not 
to be compared to the highest artistic appearances 
in the Italian operatic firmament, to a Manuel 
Garcia (who was the first Don Juan in the 
world!) a Pisaroni, Malibran or Grisi, a David, 
Rubini, or Lablache; for these were not mere 
singing actors, but dramatic singers in the fullest 
meaning of the word; their art proceeded not 
from syllables and words, but from scales and sol- 
feggi. They before all things controlled the or- 
gan, upon which their calling for the opera was 
grounded, and through which they had alone the 
power to workJeffectively within its most essential 
element, the musical. For what does all his ever 
so natural and intelligent action avail the opera 
singer, when the inmost nature of his art de- 
mands as the first requisite, that he shall repre- 
sent the special states of soul, which his part 
gives him to express, through his singing, through 
the deep and searching truthfulness of his tone 
and his delivery ? 

And in fact this prime condition has been the 


most completely fulfilled by all really great dram- 
atic singers, whether of Italian or of German 


- origin ; for not the /and begets the artist, but the 


method. It is not true that it is never within the 
power of a German throat to reach the perfect 
development of an Italian one, and that therefore 
the German singer must look to other means for 
producing an effect upon the stage, than those 
prescribed by the great Italian singing masters 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. 
The truth is, rather, that only the old Italian 
school of singing, the school of a Pistocchi, a 
Bernacchi and a Porpora has been able to form 
really great dramatic singers; and that Italy has 
produced more distinguished singers than our 
northern home, because it naturally occurred 
more frequently in Italy that singers formed 
themselves upon this true method, derived from 
the very constitution of human nature, whereas 
Germany cannot boast of ever having discovered 
a distinctive school of singing, though she could 
at all times point to a great number of bad 
teachers. But those of our German singers who 
have gone through the true Italian school, our 
Raff, our Fischer, our Sontac, these have with- 
out doubt been fully peers of their trans-Alpine 
colleagues; and so too, on the other hand, the 
many Italians now traversing Europe, whose cul- 
ture rests upon h modern method branded by 
the great Catalani as the “ piccola scuola,” 
show that they lack the genuine art, whereby 
Pacchierotti at the age of fifty, and past the 
physical bloom of life, still knew how to enchant 
all by the nobility of his tone, and the searching 
power of his delivery. 

But granting even that the old masters of 
dramatic singing in the high culture of their 
throats neglected the study of action somewhat, 





and only knew how to embody their parts song- 
wise upon the stage; granting that Wild was 
right in his prescription, first of all to study the 
character of a part and to postpone the scales to 
this study, then against this preconceived opinion 
(quite opposed to our own experiences of Grisi, 
of Lablache, &c.,) we might offset the weighty 
testimony of Addison, who in the thirteenth num- 
ber of his Spectator speaks as follows of the 
playing of the then famous contraltist Nicolini* : 
“I have often wished, that our great tragedians” 
(at this time Barton Booth and Colly Cibber still 
stood at the zenith of their fame, and Thomas 
Betterton had just closed his eyes, Garrick had 
not yet opened his) “would copy after this great 
master in action. Could they make the same use 
of their arms and legs, and inform their faces 
with as significant looks and passions, how glori- 
ous would an English tragedy appear with that 
action, which is capable of giving a dignity to 
the forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural 
expressions of an Italian opera ?” 

Wild was certainly a remarkable talent in 
every respect, and even the weak sides of his 
character and of his artistic culture will never 
blot out the remembrance of the strong sides, 
which he has had opportunities frequent and 
brilliant enough of presenting to the public dur- 
ing a theatrical career of nearly forty years. 
Nature had equipped him with a wonderfully 
beautiful and powerful voice, and with sufficient 
powers of feeling and of understanding, to acheive 
something significant also as an actor. Moreover 
his organ possessed so much flexibility, that he 
could command many of the technical specialities 
of singing, such as a respectable coloratur, with- 
out much difficulty ; but he was far from being a 
great and finished singer after the order of Far- 
inelli, Caffarelli, Pacchiarotti, Taccinardi, &c. ; 
otherwise he could not possibly have had the 
naivete to bequeath this non-scale-singing as a 
particularly useful recipe to the singers of pos- 
terity. 

*His real name was Nicolino Grimaldi, and he first appeared 


in London, in Handel’s Rinaldo. 
(Conclusion next week.) 





More Letters of Spohr. 


[We are enabled to present our readers with some letters of 
Spohr, from London and Paris, written at the same period of 
his Jife, and addressed to his friend, Speyer. They have never 
been made public. Herr Speyer gave these interesting docu- 
ments, unconditionally, to Herr A. Schindler, at the latter's 
reiterated request. We, in our turn, are indebted to Herr 
Schindler for them.—Lond. Mus. World.} 


1. 
London, the 27th March, 1820. 

My pear Frienp,—I have povety deferred 
writing until now, in order that I might be able to 
tell you something both of my circumstances here, 
and of the way in which art is cultivated. At pres- 
ent, after a stay of four weeks, I am sufficiently at 
home to be able to pronounce a decision with certain- 
ty. If, however, my procrastination has been the 
cause of your being at all alarmed by a piece of in- 
formation in a Paris paper, which reported we were 
lost during the passage from Calais to Dover, I should 
blame myself for not having at once let you know 
that—though obliged to venture on, crossing at the 
stormy period of the year, when, according to the re- 
turns of the Exchange, more than 150 ships were 
either lost or driven aground on the English coast— 
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we arrived safe and sound, and soon recovered from 
the fright and illness of the transit. In the first 
place, then, you must know that I have been most 
cordially received by all those persons to whom I 
brought letters of reeommendation, as well as by all 
the artists on whom I have called, and that Herr 
Pensa is perfectly right in saying that the English 
are far more agreeable at home than on their travels 
abroad. In the next place, I must inform you that 
the way in which Art is cultivated here offers great 
contrasts (most glaringly prominent im large cities 
especially) ; that, side by side with much that is ad- 
mirable and worthy of praise, you hear the most 
wretched performances, and that, in a word, it is ver 
plain the English have no vocation and no true feel. 
ing for music. It is true that they cultivate music 
seriously, as they do everything, but it is soon evi- 
dent, as in the case of English travellers, when visit- 
ing the treasures of Art and antiquities in Italy, that 
it is more a labor than a source of enjoyment for 
them, and that, at the conclusion of a concert, they 
may well be supposed to say, like their compatriots, 
after an Art-visit in Rome, ‘‘ Thank heaven, this is all 
over!” The very fact of their being able to sit out 
and listen attentively to concerts, four, and frequently 
five, hours long, with only a short pause, proves that 
music does not force its way to their hearts, for, if it 
did, they would be exhausted before the end of the 
first half. ‘The fact, too, that they listen with equal 
interest, on the same evening, to the most wretched 
compositions ; that they can, in the same concert, 
hear a classical picce of music by Mozart, and encore 
a vulgar English street ballad, without the slightest 
artistic value, proves them to be utterly incapable of 
distinguishing good music from bad. Of course 
this is true only of the ordinary concert-goers, for 
there are naturally in a city with 1,200,000 inhab- 
itants, some few who must be allowed to form hono- 
rable exceptions, and possess the power of judging 
matters of Art. That, being convinced of this, I 
should, three weeks ago, on my first appearance 
(when I played my scena at the first concert of the 
Philharmonic Society) have felt very nervous, T can 
only explain by the presence of Viotti and several 
other distinguished professionals, whose perhaps too 
great expectations I had to satisfy, and although 
they, as well as the general public, applauded me 
very much, I was but little satisfied with myself, and 
looked forward impatiently to my second appearance. 
A week ago, I played at the second concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, my “ Quatuor brilliant ” in E 
major, with such success that, from that time, I have 
enlisted every one in my favor. Last Wednesday, 
too, when I played for the third time. at Drury Lane 
Theatre, in what was called an oratorio, my “ Pot- 
pourri,” in B flat, I was greeted, both on my appear- 
ance, and when I had concluded the piece, with 
marks of approbation, such as seldom fall to the lot 
of a foreign artist. At the third concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, I am going to conduct, and shall 
make my debut with a new grand symphony ia D 
minor, which I began immediately after our arrival, 
and finished a day or two ago. You may easily be- 
lieve I am indescribably delighted that this work, 
which I conceived and brought forth in a spirit of 
the greatest enthusiasm, is to be performed for the 
first time by so magnificent and full a band as that 
of the Philharmonic Society (28 violins, 12 double 
basses, &e.), and in so noble a place as the New Ar- 
gyll Rooms. I shall afterwards produce my old 
symphony, as well as my overtures, which have not 
yet been performed here. 

Whether we shall make anything considerable 
here, the future will show ; that it will be something, 
I know already, for I can calculate pretty neatly the 
expense of living. Up to the present time, we have 
engagements, either for us both, or for me alone, to 
lay for remuneration at three concerts. I have also 
edhe to give lessons. It is not certain whether or 
no the King will hear us ; he has not yet returned to 
town. Our benefit-concert is fixed for the 8th June ; 
I think it will be tolerably successful. I will write to 
you next time about the professionals here ; a con- 
cert of Mad. Mara, who is seventy, was interesting. 
My change on the violin has turned out excellent ; 
the violinists here are already beginning to imitate it. 

Louis Srour. 
II. 
London, the 1ith April, 1820. 


My pear Frtenp,—How can I thank you sufli- 
ciently for having, by a speedy refutation of the 
frightful report of our death, spared my parents and 
mother-in-law days of grief! But for your letter, 
what would they not have suffered until they had 
read the denial of the report in the newspapers? I 
shall never forget this friendly act of service on your 
part. We are receiving, from all parts of Germany, 
congratulations on our escape; these, as proofs of 
the interest taken in us by a great many good men, 





have caused us great joy. I cannot, however, even 
now, understand how the report of our having per- 
ished can have arisen, since we were in London long 
before the outburst of the storm, which destroyed so 
many vessels. 


You received, no doubt, soon after you despatched 
your own, my first letter, in which I informed you of 
my appearance at the first two concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. Since then, I have played three 
times in public, and conducted the third concert of 
the Philharmonic Society, rising, I am fully justified 
in asserting, more and more in the estimation of the 
public,—at least the latter have given me the most 
unmistakable proofs of this at each successive ap- 
pearance. In the first place, I played in a so-called 
oratorio at Drury Lane Theatre, my pot-pourri in B 
flat major, then, at the last Dilettante Concert at the 
London Tavern, in the City, a sonata with my wife, 
and, in the second part, my scena; and, lastly, at the 
so-called Vocal Concert, in a very fine room in Han- 
over Square, a new concerto in A major, which was 
especially successful. My wife, who on her first ap- 
pearaace here, where there are so many good masters 
of the harp, quite astonished and put me to the 
blush, for I was much more timid than she, created 
a deep sensation by the originality of her grand play 
and was highly praised by all the professionals that 
evening. That this success of our efforts as artists 
greatly enlivens our sojourn here, you may easily 
imagine. 

The greatest pleasure was, however, that caused 
by the reception of my new symphony. Previously 
to my arrival in London, not one of my orchestral 
compositions had ever been given, either at any of 
the Philharmonic, nor, as far as I am aware, at any 
other concert ; and I looked forward anxiously for 
an opportunity of enabling professionals and ama- 
teurs to hear some of them. This opportunity pre- 
sented itself. Among other very sensible regulations 
there is oue to the effect that, during the series of 
concerts, the members shall execute, on two evenings, 
before a small and select audience of professionals 
and amateurs, only compositions (mostly symphonies 
and overtures) with which they are unacquainted, and 
decide, by the applause of those present, whether the 
pieces thus played are or are not worthy of being 
played publicly at one of the subsequent concerts. 
At an ordeal of this kind, I gave them my published 
symphony and two of my overtures, that from A/runa 
and the new one. The enthusiastic applause with 
which these were distinguished (it is true they had to, 
contend. with only very weak productions—a sympho- 
ny by Soliva, the composer of the opera La Testa di 
Bronzo, and another, still weaker, by a native compo- 
ser) impelled the directors to ask me to have the pub- 
lished symphony performed at the next concert. 
This, however, I declined, telling them I had intend- 
ed for my debut as a composer a new symphony, writ- 
ten here in London. My proposition was accepted, 
although the directors seemed to think the new sym- 
phony would scarcely please so much as the old one 
did. But they changed their opinion, even on the 
first hearing of the piece at rehearsal. The band, 
whose good-will I had already gained, by small acts 
of attention and politeness, at the performance of my 
other things, exerted themselves to the utmost to ex- 
ecute the symphony in a way that would meet with 
my approval. They were accustomed more, also, to 
my mode of conducting (for I had been called on to 
conduct at the trial of the new compositions a week, 
previously), and found this a great help, so that not 
only my symphony, but all the other pieces produced 
at this concert (the symphony in C with fugue, by 
Mozart, and the overtures to /idelio and Medea) went 
with much more precision than usual. 


The manner of conducting at the theatres and con- 
certs here is the most preposterous which can be im- 
agined. With two conductors figuring away, there 
is really not even one. He who is styled the conduc- 
tor, in the bills, sits at the piano and plays from the 
score, but neither marks time nor gives the tempi; 
this the /eader, or first violinist, ought todo. As he 
has, however, merely a violin part before him, he can- 
not help the orchestra, and, therefore, contents him- 
self with playing away his own part, and allowing 
the orchestra to get on in the best way they can. Ar- 
tists here had perceived the defect of such an arrange- 
ment, and the impossibility of an orchestra of fifty or 
sixty persons ever working well together with it, be- 
fore I spoke to them on the subject ; but they do not 
dare to make an alteration, because what is once estab- 
lished is regarded as sacred and inviolable, for, after 
all, with all his political freedom, an Englishman is 
the most abject slave of etiquette. I conducted, 
however, at rehearsal, in my old and usual manner, 
from the score ; and in the evening, when the conduc- 
tor is obliged to figure behind the piano, I knew the 
thing so by heart, that I was enabled to help the or- 
chestra even without the score. My symphony was, 





consequently, executed with more precision and nice- 
ty than I could expect, after one rehearsal, and that 
rather a hurried one, and it is to this, no doubt, that I 
am indebted for the fact that it was received by the 
public with greater enthusiasm than any other orches- 
tral composition during my stay here. ‘The minnet 
or scherzo was encored, and applauded after its repe- 
tition even more than before. This successful result 
is doubly gratifying, because it encourages me to 
hope that I have not yet gone back as a composer ; 
for I dare not trust unconditionally my own opinion, 
according to which this symphony is the best thing I 
have done in the way of orchestral music, partly be- 
cause one is always fondest of one’s youngest chil- 
dren, and partly because a man is only too unwilling 
to confess to himself that the creative power of his 
youth is on the decline. 


Of the other concerts and musical performances 
we have attended, I cannot say much. ‘The Italian 
Opera is, at present, altogether bad. We were so 
fearfully bored there, that, till now, we have been un- 
able to make up our minds to go there a second 
time. Among the singers, there was not a single one 
who distmguished himself. The band, conducted in 
the mode I have just described, is continually waver- 
ing, and you fear that it will break down every in- 
stant. The choruses are beneath criticism. Of the 
benefit concerts, the most interesting (but not on ac- 
count of its goodness) for us was that given, at the 
Opera House, by Mad. Mara, whois seventy years of 
age. She had, probably, hoped that curiosity te hear 
once again as a matron a singer who had been ad- 
mired here in her prime, forty years ago, would at- 
tract the English in large numbers to,the theatre, and 
that she would once more, in her old age, make a 
great hit; but she was wofually mistaken. The house 
was empty, and, on account of the enormous ex- 
penses (the theatre alone cost 100 guineas), she will, 
in all probability, be something out of pocket. If, 
without being compelled to take such a step by the 
greatest want, she has, by thus appearing in public, 
rendered herself ridiculous, and damaged her well- 
merited reputation, she richly deserves having been 
punished by the unfavorable result. If, however, it 
is true that, as it is here and there asserted, she lost 
all she possessed at the burning of Moscow, we must 
give all our sympathy to a poor old lady, who, at so 
advanced an age, has been compelled, for the sake of 
what she might get, to exhibit publicly the last rem- 
nant of her once so celebrated artistic capabilities. 
What was heard of the latter on the evening of the 
concert was far too little for any one to form a jndg- 
ment of her, and she escaped, probably, general ridi- 
cule only by causing it to be announced before she 
appeared that she was extremely hoarse and must 
crave the kind indulgence of the audience. Not 
merely has she scarcely any voice left, but everthing 
she attempted on this unfortunate evening was so un- 
certain, out of tune, and even in such bad taste, that 
it was impossible to gather from it any idea of her 
former excellence. 

The same evening two or three other things hap- 
pened which could occur only in England. One of 
Cramer’s pupils was to pley Mozart’s grand piano- 
torte concerto, with trumpets, kettle-drums, and a nu- 
merous band ; it turned out, however, that the piano 
was so high, that none of the wind instruments could 
be employed. In any other city such a concerto 
would have been previously rehearsed, and then the 
tuner would have been able, between the rehearsal 
and the performance, to tune the instrument properly ; 
here, however, this had not been done. I expected 
that the concerto would be entirely omitted, and that 
the pianist would substitute something else without 
accompaniment ; not a bit of it; this piece, to which 
the wind instruments are so essential, was played 
without them, the first oboe and first bassoon part be- 
ing merely taken by a violin and a violoncello. How 
the tutti, especially, sounded in the large Opera 
Haase, you may imagine. I did not observe, how- 
ever, that any one among the audience resented such 
a profanation of a magnificent masterpiece. Did 
they fancy, perhaps, it ought to be given in this way ? 
Cramer, the violinist, performed in the second part a 
violin concerto by Martini, which is, at least, 120 
years old! It would be difficult to find anything in 
the world more wearisome! How a man can pla 
such a thing in pnblic is to me incomprehensible. If 
it were not done here, I do not think it would be done 
anywhere else. Asa remarkable fact in London, it 
was not, therefore, without interest for me; I again 
felt, too, very vividly, that though in Martini’s time 
there was vocal music, instrumental music has, at 
any rate, been created during ths last fifty or sixty 
ne by our heroes at Vienna. On the other hand, 

heard, with the greatest pleasure, glees at several 
concerts, the so-called glees or four-part songs for 
male voices, of the same period. These are the ouly 
specimens of national music the English possess. 
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There are some, especially by Webbe and Smith, 
which are really admirable. It is, by the way, impos- 
sible for such songs to be sang more perfectly than 
they are sung by Messrs. W. and C. Knyvett, Vaugh- 
an and Bellamy. I never before met with such per- 
fect equality of voice and such perfectly correct into- 
nation. People here, however, do rot scem to attach 
much value to these compositions, and L have always 
been looked at with astoniskment when speaking in 
terms of ecstasy about them. Here, as well as else- 
where, a cavatina by Rossini is mere certain to set 
the hands of the audience in motion. 

At one of the last vocal concerts a Te Deum, by 
Graun, was sung. Scarcely, however, had the sing- 
ers sung the first words, after the very long prelude, 
before all present rose, and remained standing as long 
as the piece lasted. This struck me as doubly ridic- 
ulous : in the first place because the English thus on- 
ly pay the Almighty the same outward respect they 
‘pay the king—for, as is well known, ‘“‘ God save the 
King ”’ is always listened to standing, whether the 
king be present or net; and in the second, because 
they regard as though belonging to the ritual of the 
church a piece of concert-music, which, just like all 
the others, is merely performed to afford artistic en- 
joyment to these present, who behave as though 
they were at church. The seriousness and gravity 
with which Englishmen observe the frequently absurd 
rules of etiquette always strikes me as exceedingly 
comical, and I can scarcely reconcile such conduct 
with the intelligence and love of freedom which they 
boast. 

I have received from Berlin the intelligence that 
the vacant post of Capellmaster will not be filled up. 
I have, therefore, no reason for keeping my opera 
back any longer, and beg you, therefore, to have the 
kindness to forward the score and /ibretto, together 
with the enclosed letter, by the first post, to Count 
Briihl. 

During the magnificent spring weather, we have 
commenced making excursions in and about London, 
to see whatever is worth secing. Last Sunday, for 
instance, we went to Richmond, which is situated 13 
English miles off, in a perfect paradise. I cannot 
describe to you how delightful it was to see the first 
green and the first blossoms on the trees, and once 
again to breathe the pare air without the unsupporta- 
ble coal smoke. But this merely caused our chests 
to suffer more acutely as we approached the large 
mass of stone. Town is growing more lively every 
day, and the winter season will now at length begin 
with the blossoms on the trees. Is it possible to 
meet with greater contradictions than in London ? 

In my next letter, I will deseribe to you how music 
is cultivated in most private houses. The mode in 
which this done is, also, quite English, although some 
houses form honorable exceptions to the rule. For 
instance, I played yesterday at the Duke of Hamil- 
ton’s in the presence of the Duke of Sussex, and a 
very select assembly. I cannot sufficiently praise the 
stillness and attention of all present, during the mu- 
sic, nor their polite behavior towards us artists. The 
English, especially those who have travelled, can 
"make themselves very charming. 

Farewell. Most cerdial remembrances to your 
family. Let us soon have the pleasure of receiving 
another letter from you. Ever yours, 

Lours Sronr. 





Madame Clara Novello. 


{From the London Musical World.) 


Among the lady vocalists whose talent has 
given lustre to their art, compelled the world to 
forget the fact of their English origin, and drawn 
forth the acknowledgment, not only of Conti- 
nental Europe, but even of their native country, 
no one has reached a_ higher pinnacle of fame, 
and no one has more richly merited her elevation, 
than Madame Clara Novello. Memories that are 
still green, are stored with impressions of Paton ; 
the generation is not extinct which treasures the 
recollection of Stephens and Maria Tree; we 
have men among us who remember with rapture 
the singing of Salmon and Dickons; and the ca- 
reer of the transcendant Billington was not be- 
yond the experience of many who live to speak 
of her unparalleled excellence. The warmest 
enthusiast, however, for any or for all of these 
remarkable singers, has found it impossible not 
to admire, not to own, the rare powers of the 
lady who at this moment ranks in the highest 
class of European singers, and who is, in a few 
months, to be lost to us for ever. It is not so 
generally known as it will be universally regret- 
ted, that Madame Novello has determined to 
take a formal and final farewell of the public in 





November next; but it will readily be believed 
—such is this lady’s known integrity—that, hav- 
ing so determined, she will abide by the resolu- 
tion, and not (as has before now been the case 
with songstresses whose professional position 
should have held them above the capability of 
trifling with the world’s esteem) make this occa- 
sion the first of a series of leave-takings. It will 
not be until the end of the London season that 
she can arrive in England; she will then sing, 
possibly for the Sacred Harmonie Society, per- 
haps at the Crystal Palace, certainly at the two 
provincial festivals, and in farewell concerts at 
the chief towns throughout the kingdom, and 
lastly, at one or two performances in the metro- 
polis. 

The very frequent fact of the value of a trea- 
sure being unestimated until after.the treasure be 
lost, oceurs not in the instance of Madame No- 
vello; her importance to the station she holds, 
without a rival, is felt; and the unlikelihood is 
equally recognized of her having a successor who 
can satisfactorily replace her. Great as are the 
requisites for a dramatic singer, the excitement 
of the scene in which she appears, and the effect 
of the accessories by which she is surrounded, 
tend materially to draw forth her best qualities, 
and, at the same time, to influence her audience. 
It is a higher grade of artistry, that can enable a 
singer in an oratorio to control the sympathy of 
her hearers; since the sentiment she embodies is, 
for the most part, if more exalted, less generally 
congenial, and she has not the advantage of 
action to assist her to enforce its expression. Her 
greater difficulty than that of a theatrical prima 
donna, indeed, is twofold ; first, in conceiving the 
deeper purpose of the work she has to perform ; 
secondly, in impressing a less ready audience 
with her conception. Whatever have been Mad. 
Novello’s cofttinental suecesses on the stage, it is 
in the more arduous duties of a singer of sacred 
music that she is best known in England, and it 
isin this capacity that her retirement will leave 
a blank which at present appears irreparable. 
Her grand style, her clear enunciation, and, 
above all, her exquisite voice, which is wonderful 
for its magnificent power as it is admirable for its 
delicious quality; these are the characteristics 
which every one recognizes in the lady of whom 
we speak; these are what endear her to the 
lovers of the highest class of vocal music, and 
these are what render her aid indispensable to 
our greatest performances. Who that has heard, 
in the execution of “ God save the Queen,” at 
the Crystal Palace, her beautiful, bright, clear, 
ringing notes, pealing above the massive sound 
produced by the thousands of choristers and in- 
strumentalists, distinctly audible at the remote 
extremes of that colossal building—who that has 
heard, can recall the remembrance without as 
much amazement as pleasure? Who that has 
heard, in the Hymn of Praise. of Mendelssohn, 
her unparalleled delivery of the phrase, “ The 
night is departing, departing,” can ever believe 
that such perfect loveliness of sound, so beautiful 
in itself, and so true to the marvellous idea of the 
composer, can ever be realized by a successor ? 
These are, perhaps, the two most remarkable in- 
stances of the display of Madame Novello’s unique 
excellence; but no one who reads our remarks 
will be unable to swell the list by many examples 
he must have witnessed, which, surpassing every- 
thing else he has experienced, are yet surpassed 
by these two. It is as natural as it is common, 
to feel a strong interest in the personal career of 
an artist, who has professionally pleased us. 


Clara Novello first saw the light—to use a fig- 
ure of speech which is scarcely compatible with 
that optical delusion, whereof she must have 
proved the fallacy during her sojourn in the 
brightly sunny south—in Oxford-street, London ; 
she saw, on that occasion, at least as much of the 
light as ever can penetrate our misty atmosphere, 
for the event occurred when the air is at its clear- 
est, and the sun is at its brightest, a fortnight 
before midsummer, in the year 1818, upon the 
beaming 10th of June. Thus it will be seen, 
firstly, that she is a genuine Englishwoman; and 
that this much musically maligned land of fogs 
and consequent rheums, catarrh, and influenzas, 





has yet to boast, in her organ, of its power of 
producing voices of equal beauty to those raised 
and nurtured in the Land of Song. It will be 
seen, secondly, that she will leave forty-two years 
behind her, when she quits this busy scene of 
ever-renewed excitement for the private seclusion 
of her own homestead, having still a natural 
prospect of a very long term, for the enjoyment 
of that repose to which she retires by choice, not 
by compulsion, to give her familf the benefit of 
her maturity. 

The father of this esteemed songstress, Mr. 
Vincent Nove to, was among the most high! 
respected musicians of his generation in this 
country. Why should we say was? The respect 
he first earned, some half a century since or 
more, is still due and still paid to him, though the 
advance of years now checks the active exercise 
of those talents which have called it forth. Mr. 
Vincent Novello is one of the most highly réspec- 
ted English musicians of the age in which he 
flourished, and he lives in the full enjoyment of 
his honors, and the proud witness of those won 
by his daughter. He lives, one of the last of 
those worthies who maintained the art in this 
country during the first half of the er cen- 
tury. Attwood, Crotch, the elder Horsley, the 
still older Calleott, S. Wesley, F. Cramer, and 
his far more famous brother, J. B. (famous for 
playing and teaching the pianoforte, for his eter- 
nal book of studies, and for the embellishment of 
the facia of a great house in Regent-street with 
his name), Bishop, Cooke, and how many more 
of his co-laborers, have passed from the field of 
their activity. Mr. Novello is the composer of 
many admired, chiefly vocal, compositions; the 
best known of which are those written for the 
service of the Roman church. His name is even 
more familiar as an editor, his arrangements of 
Haydn’s and Mozart’s Masses being in use in ev- 
ery Romanist chapel throughout the kingdom, 
and in every family circle in which, whether with 
a religious or an artistic feeling, this class of mu- 
sic is practised ; and his arrangements of Han- 
del’s Oratorios being in circulation by thousands 
and thousands of copies. He was one of the 
original members of the Philharmonic Society, 
an institution which has had an influence above 
all value upon the progress of music in England ; 
in the old : before the functions, or even the 
title, of a conductor were known among us, he 
used, in turn with his compeers, to “ preside” at 
the pianoforte (as the phrase went) in this socie- 
ty’s concerts; in later times, when, through his 
exertions and the efforts of others, music had 
made some advance, he filled the more honorable 
because the more responsible, office of conductor. 
He has stood high among organists, having been 
engaged for very many years in this capacity, at 
one or other of the chief Romanist chapels in the 
metropolis, and having been one of those who 
filled the post at the great Westminster Festival 
of 1834. It is said that his father was an Italian 
who came to London in the capacity of cook to 
one of the royal family ; that, having set many a 
dainty dish before the king, he retired from office 
into the privacy of a confectionery shop, gladden- 
ing there the taste of the British public by the 
fabrication of those same delicacies which had 
erewhile delighted those princes and rulers, and 
that, while he still practiced the art of pastry the 
infant Vincent emulated rather that of the 
blackbirds, which may or may not have been sung 
at the opening of the kingly pies his sire had been 
wont to amalgamate. It is said that in a back 
parlor of the confectory, young Vincent used to 
practise the pianoforte, and that being overheard 
iu his pursuit of intellectual sweets, through the 
world of physical sweets that surrounded him, by 
a frequenter of his sire’s emporium of dainties, 
this man of twofold taste perceived his talent and 
encouraged it, became his patron, and furnished 
the means for his recciving the best musical edu- 
cation the country could afford. We vouch not 
for the truth of either of these sayings, though 
we know of no reason to disbelieve them ; it they 
be true, however, so much more creditable are 
they, both to the talent and assiduity of Mr. No- 
vello, to whom such faculties have been as wings, 
whereupon he has soared into a pos tion of high 
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consideration in an art which makes the greatest 
demands upon the iutelligence of its votaries. 

Mr. Novello throve in his profession, gained 
the esteem of men, married an English wife who 
was the very main-spring of the family activity, 
and begat sons and daughters. These, his proge- 
ny, are all, more or less, distinguished in one or 
more department of intellectual cultivation ; Mr. 
J. A. NOVELL is known as a vocalist, still more 
as the secretary of the soviety for abolishing taxes 
on knowledge, and most of all as the originator 
of the reduction of the price of musical publica- 
tions; Mrs. Cowpren CLARKE is a novelist of 
deserved repute, and she has rendered a still 
greater service to literature, than by her clever 
original works, in the production of her elaborate 
* Concordance of Shakspeare”; Mrs. SERLE was 
a singer at the English Opera House, when it 
was directed by Mr. S. J. Arnold, and she closed 
her rising career, on her retirement into private 
life, when she married, but too early to prove to 
the world the extent of those abilities which her 
friends knew her to possess; Miss Sanita No- 
VELLO made considerable progress as a vocalist ; 
since she resigned which profession, she has been 
successfully occupied in translating theoretical 
works upon music ; and, chief of her fraternity, 
Madame CLAKA NoveLto needs no comment of 
ours to prove her preéminence in the art she 
brightly adorns, and from the practice of which 
she is too soon to retire. Thus much for the pa- 
rentage of our heroine, which proves her to be 
both of English and of musical origin, which 
shows her family to have risen by the merits of 
its members to that most honorable of all aristoc- 
racy, the nobility of their own creation; and 
which evidences the influence they must mutually 
have shared, whatever it may have been, the in- 
fluence that prompted all of them to aspire, and 
neither of them without success. 

It is quite beyond the limits of thisnotice to do 
justice to the circumstances and the surroundings 
which combined to develop the rare qualities, so- 
cial and artistic, moral and intellectual, of the 
distinguished lady whose career we have under- 
taken, however mmperfectly. to chronicle. We 
must briefly state then, as a point of far too great 
consideration to be disregarded, that her father’s 
house was a gathering place of many of the most 
eminent literary men of that notable literary pe- 
riod in which her early years were passed, from 
whose sparkling, imaginative, and profound dis- 
course her mind must have received impressions 
that may well have affected its entire constitu- 
tion. Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Keats, the transcend- 
ent Shelley, were the more or less frequent 
guests of her paternal home, and others, not. less 
renowned for wit and wisdom were members of 
the brilliant circle; Charles Lamb, for one, as 
unmusical as he was humorous, enjoyed the 
meetings, though he had no sense for the occa- 
sional music, which, to some, was their chief at- 
traction, and, in his wonderful “ Chapter on 
Ears,” describing these very reunions, has ever- 
lastingly immortalized his own unimpressibility by 
that art, of whose effects poets as a race are, as 
they should be, always most susceptible. In 
avowing his own total unorganization for music, 
the exquisite Elia gives testimony to the charac- 
ter of the parties at the residence of Mr. Novello, 
(the N. of his irresistible essay to which we have 
alluded) and proves them to have been the ocea- 
sion of such an intermixture of all that a lover 
of intellectual beauty would most wish to have 
witnessed, that we may well believe them to have 
constituted the most valuable school for our 
young artist’s budding mind. Reared in an at- 
mosphere of which poetry, and music, and love 
were the component gases—the hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and carbon of the soul—should it be won- 
dered that the powers of the future songstress 
were stimulated by the nourishment they inhaled, 
drawing thence a quickening impulse which may 
well have induced their utmost expansion ? 

(To be Continued.) 





Wermar.—The first performance of Lassen’s new 
opera, Frauenlod, text by Pasqué, was postponed a 
week from Easter, on account of the illness of Frau 
von Milde.....Liszt has brought out a new orches- 
tral work: ** Mephisto- Walzer.” 





Hlusical Correspondence. 


Vienna, JAN. 15.—It was a great day for us all. 
The Karnthnerthor-theatre orchestra had determined 
to give, under the conduet of Herr Eckert, four 
great concerts in their own opera-house. These con- 
certs were a little delayed by the illness of Herr Joser 
HeELLMESRERGER, the orchestra director. (Your 
readers will pardon me, if I here explain once more 
that the leader of an orchestra, with opera, oratorio, 
or without any vocal music, is called in Germany 
Kapellmeister ; the first violin player, who sees to the 
true pitch of the instraments, and in general looks 
after the orchestra, is called Concert-meister or orches- 
tra-director. 

To return: the first Philharmonic concert, as they 
are called, was given this morning at half-past twelve 
o'clock, and we have had the good Iuck to get seats 
together in the fourth gallery, the best place. The 
stage was so arranged that the masic would sound 
as well as possible, a closed chamber being formed 
with scenes. Punetually at half-past twelve the ma- 
sicians appeared with Eckert, and were warmly greet- 
ed by the audience, for this orchestra 1s a great fav- 
orite with the public. The instraments had all been 
tuned outside, and as the temperature of the theatre 
was pretty low, it was not necessary to tane again. 
The programme was : 





Overture to ‘* Anacreon”...... a0 bwrenesedewe Cherabini 
Aria with orchestra, taken from * Die Entfiihring aus 
ee ne er Mozart 
SD enisvneen tadec eveetsccvedinbervesswnes . Berlioz 
Concert Aria, with orchestra. .......-...... Mendelssotin. 
Seventh Symphony in A major.........-..... Beethoven. 


The overture was new to me, and pRased me very 
much; the working up of the themes and the instra- 
mentation, as in all of Cherubini’s music, is excel- 
Tent, and proves his right again to rank with all bat 
the greatest musicians. The overture is difficult, 
and in places demands really bravoar in the violin 
players, bat served merely to show the excellence of 
the orchestra, for it was played with perfect precision, 
and with great understanding and fire. One saw in 
five minutes that the men all knew each other en- 
tirely, and were all playing with their whole souls. 
It was first-rate, and the applause rewarded them 
fully. ANDER, the first tenor of the opera, sang the 
Mozart Aria very well; his strong point is (thank 
Heaven !) in his head and heart and not in his voice, 
which is losing with his increase of years; he is a 
rare singer indeed. Next came Hector Berlioz’s 
Fée Mab; one cannot call it a musical composition ; 
it is the effect produced by very remarkable and very 
ingenious instramentation. This effeet is extremely 
interesting and striking; very characteristic and at 
no time unpleasant ; one feels transported into some 
fairy region, just as Berlioz desires. 

The Mendelssohn Aria is brilliant and perhaps 
beantiful ; I did not particularly like it. The Fran 
DustMann sang it very well, and the accompani- 
ment was as good asin the former pieces. There 
are very few good concert-arias ; indeed it is very 
hard to compose them, for they must have real worth 
and beauty, and yet mach attention mast be given to 
effect, and mach allowance be made for the singer, 
that he or she may show what the hnman voice can 
accomplish. Mendelssohn’s music is often a little 
cold, and it is a hard trial to place him between Mo- 
zart, Cherubini and Beethoven. 

At last, to crown all, came the great symphony. 
After all, when I think about it, there is not much to 
say ; for probably your readers know the symphony 
quite as well as the writer of this letter. May they 
hear it as splendidly played as we did then and 
there! It was as if the orchestra had still kept their 
talents back in order to show how well they could 
play. Eckert is often, and not always unrightfully, 
charged with taking the time too quickly, but this 
day he did not. -Allfplayed like one man, or more 
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properly like many men with one soul. The shading 
of the whole was beaatifal, the precision perfect, and 
the real, deep-seated glow without which Beethoven 
cannot possibly be rendered, was there and was fclt 
in all its intensity. Of coarse one or two move- 
ments were demanded for repetition, as all were 
very warmly applanded, but Eckert had the good 
sense to keep on without delay of any kind. The 
orchestra properly played of itself when not accom- 
panying a singer ; for pages Eckert neither beat time 
nor did he give a sign of any kind to the instraments, 
whieh enter and cease here and there. This is as it 
should be, for an intelligent and well-trained orches- 
tra of real musicians do net need a haman pende 
Iam in constant movement before them. 

At the end of the concert, as at the end of every 
orchestral number, the whole orchestra bowed in re- 
turn for the applause ; it was fitting that they shonld. 
But one opinion was, as far as I know, expressed of 
the whole performance ; every one was delighted, even 
to a masician-friend of mine who is constantly find- 
ing fanlt with Vienna and everything in it, especially 
the artists. It was the best playing that has ever 
met my ears; of the programme you can judge for 
yourself. 





Arrit. 13.— The above was Ieft unfinished, 
from want of eyes and time to complete it. We 
have now heard the other three Philharmonic con- 
certs, and a fifth which has been added to them. 

Tn the second concert was given : 


Symphony fa D WME... ... 2.0 cccecscecove vies Schamann. 

Walpurgisnaeht, for sole singers, chorus and orchestra 
Mendelssobn. 

In the third concert : 

Overture 60 Covtelan eh. ... .occcccccccccsveves Beethoven. 

Overture, Scherzo and Finale. ....-.--.+--.+++ Schumann. 

Symphony in A major..-.-.-. 2.20. ..ee eee Mendelssohn. 


with an aria from the Vesta/in by Spontini, sang by 
Fran Cziflag, and a quintet from Mozart’s ‘ Cosi 
Fan Tatte,” sang by Frau Czillag, Fraulein Krauss, 
and Herren Walter (tenor), Hrabanek, and Mayer- 
hofer, (basses) all from the opera. 

In the fourth concert : 

PONED Wr ENN ioc ccktecrcabdtatecesdrees ae Tandei. 

The solo parts were sang by the opera singers, 


| Fragen Dastmann and Czillag, and Herren Ander, 





(tenor) and Schmid (bass); the last was the only 
singer really good. 

The second and third concerts were as perfect as 
the first; the fourth, from want of time and voices 
on the part of the Sing-Akademic, was not so good. 
The opera-house is very badly built for hearing, and 
in addition the position of the cheras was from force 
of circumstances poor. Everything went well enough, 
but the spirit of the thing was not equal to that of 
the other concerts. 

The fifth concert, given on Easter Monday, was 
wonderfully good and successfal again. The pro- 
gramme : 

Overture to “ King Stephen ” in E flat major. Beethoven. 

Coneerto for the piano, with orchestra] accompaniment, 


played by Mad. Clara Sehumenn......... Schumann. 
Aria, song by Ander, opera singer, first tenor in 

VIOMRR, 0d dc cecacsevecteccezceecserorscsoves StradeHa 
Symphony mm A minor. ...-.--.--.---.--+4- Mendelssohn. 


The overture, though not so great as some of 
Beethoven’s, is still extremely pleasing. Madame 
Schumann played her hashand’s only Concerto 23 
well as it deserved, which is saying a great deal; 
she is a great favorite in Vienna, as she deserves to 
be. 

The aria was well enough sung, and has the same 
religious tone as all of Stradella’s music. The sym- 
phony is too well known in Boston to allow of any 
comments. Suffice it to say, that it was played with 
a fire and expression and taste not easily found again. 
Eckert was for a long time a pupil of Mendelssohn, 
and, thorough musician as he is, was well qualified 
to direct it. The rehearsals were very carefully 
held, and led toa perfect concert. The piano of 
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the orchestra was beautiful, and was, as is needful, 
often and much used. The great work was poured 
forth to an enthusiastic audience. Movement after 
movement was warmly welcomed; the scherzo, so 
deservedly popular, was more bewitching than ever ; 
the andante, which is usual given ina sentimental 
tone, was played in an earnest and manly manner ; 
the finale was triumphant enough for any one, and 
lastly the coda was splendid. The four horn layers 
blew so fully and strongly, that I sprang to my feet 
in order to see if they were crazy or were reinforced 
by four more. It was the last great concert of the 
season. May every yearend as well bere! The 
members of the orchestra presented to Eckert a me- 
morial as a token of their respect and thanks for his 
unwearied pains and zeal in their service. Next year 
the orchestra will give ten concerts, and thus enrich 
themselves a little, and give great pleasure to the 
music-loving public of Vienna. J. H. 

Vienna, Aprit 21.—Since my last the Italian 
opera company, promised us by Matteo Sarvi,a 
music-teacher, (is he not the tenor of former days 
in America ?) has made its appearance. As before 
meationed, the Italian season of three months in the 
Imperial opera-house, which has been customary for 
many years, was in the fall given up in order (as we 
hear) to save expense. When this became known, 
Salvi, who has established a large singing school 
here, applied for leave and assistance to collect an 
Italian company. Tle got all that he wished: the 
Theatre an der Wien, which is the largest and hand- 
somest in Vienna, was taken, at.d the boxes subscrib- 
ed for during a season of forty nights. The Emper- 
or also granted a subsidy. Thus protected from 
great loss, Salvi engaged the best singers, male and 
female, that he could. On Monday, the ninth of 
April, was the season to have begun ; but instead of 
the expected play-bills on the walls of the houses, we 
saw, the day before, the unwelcome notice that Sig- 
nora Charton-Demeur and Signora La Grua were 
unwell, and that Signora Lafon was ill. No one 
wondered, for we have all been suffering for six weeks 
from colds and sore throats in consequence of this 
disagreeable spring weather. However, in a few days 
“The Barber” was given; Signora Charton de. 
lighted her audience, as she has done for years in 
Vienna, and the other characters were fairly enough 
given, it is said, excepting the count’s. An unfor- 
tunate man, namedfBallorini, undertook this part, but 
was so hoarse (doubtless from a cold too) that many 
people left the theatre in disgust. It was a bad be- 
ginning. 

The third day, Norma, with Signora La Grua, 
Brancut as Pollione, and Benepett1 as Oroveso, 
was advertised. Signora La Grua was some years 
since engaged at the Imperial Opera here, and had 
left behind her, especially with the musicians, a good 
reputation, as singer, as actress and as a woman. 
The musicians are hard to please, for they see 
through the sham and tricks of the stage, and know 
the possibilities of the different parts ; so I expected 
a great deal from Signora Emma La Grua. 

Everything was favorable. The “ Theater an 
der Wien” is capitally built as regards hearing. 
The orchestra was fair, the chorus fresh and pretty 
well trained (the chorus is made up of Salvi’s schol- 
ars from his academy). Benedetti appeared and made 
a favorable impression in the first five minutes by 
means of a sonorous voice. Then came Pollione, 
and thongh he is not a born tenor, he still sang his 
first scene well enough. One mistake he did commit; 
as he first appeared, he had a full black beard of im- 
posing dimensions, but on returning from a little 
walk to the back of the stage, our Roman consul 
showed much more of his face ; his cheeks and throat 
had freed themselves totally of their covering. It 
was laughable enough. In a minute however came 
the Druids, male and female, and we put up our 





glasses to examine the latter half of the chorus, for 
it is rare to find fresh, pretty faces among these ac- 
companiments of the opera. Some of them were 
pretty enough. Then came Norma, and the first real 
applause of the season was heard from the whole as 
a welcome to the old favorite. And, she instead of 
the usual rush to the footlights with deep courtesies 
and sweet smiles, simply bowed her head in acknow- 
ledgment. 

It is useless for me to go through the opera, for 
every one has heard it many times, and almost every 
one thinks, as I did, that come what may, there’s 
nothing to interest an audience in it, more especially 
an audience to whom Grisi has sung this part. A 
moment showed the exterior of the Norma. She is 
a little above middle height, gracefully made, a head 
placed beautifully on her shoulders, a lofty gait, a 
dark complexion with like hair and sad brown eyes 
full of meaning, a handsome nose and a slight mons- 
tache. She is, if I mistake not, of Jewish extraction, 
and bears the marks as Rachel did, only she is of a 
darker hue and has much more beauty. Her voice 
is properly a mezzo-soprano, of beautiful quality, but 
not strong. By means of careful study she has man- 
aged to reach very high tones with ease, as any one 
knowing Norma must see. 

Her singing of the Casta Diva was wonderful, 
mostly piano; and sucha piano! so clear, so low, 
so true. She was a little hoarse, but it made little 
difference. Her scales, her ornaments, her singing 
seemed a matter of course, and her acting equally so. 
All came of itself. The opera went on; the Adalgisa 
appeared, displayed an excellent, strong, well-trained 
voice, looked like a “ Bohemian cook,” as a friend 
said to me (for Bohemian read Trish), without mak- 
ing any particular impression good or bad. The 
Norma was the sole figure of the evening, and she 
was wonderful. One thing after another proved her 
incontestible right to the highest rank among singers 
and actresses. 

One of her earliest admirers, a young musician in 
the Imperial Opera orchestra, said to me: “ How 
she came by this contempt for the notes which she 
has to sing, I cannot understand!” She sings the 
part as a whole, and as to paying the slightest atten- 
tion to the ornaments and scales of one brilliant aria, 
to the right expression of another, in short to any 
portion of the mechanical, or even the intellectual 
part of her character, it never occurs to her. Her 
movements are perfectly graceful, and her acting is 
really second to that of no one unless of Rachel. In- 
deed it were not possible to play Norma better than 
she did « give her a greater part, and she might equal 
Rachel. 

To compare Grisi with La Grua is useless—the 
former is a child to the latter. In cultivation of 
voice, I have never heard an approach to her. Not 
every singer, but every good singer has a forte, a 
mezzo-mano, & piano, a trill, and execution graceful 
and distinct ; but La Grua has many shades of each. 
Her voice has a thousand different tones and expres- 
sions, just as the voice of Rachel had. Her con 
tempt was not expressed by the curling lip; every 
girl can do that. Her love was not given by a 
shrick or even by aloud tone. It burst forth from 
within, and glowed fearfully. One sew how a real 
strong woman might and could love; only now and 
then do we have a chance to see so deep into the se- 
crets of the human heart. It made me warm and 
cold in the same moment, for there is something fear- 
ful in such feelings. Let one but consider the terri- 
ble void of a heart rendered desolate as is the heart 
of Norma, by the desertion of Pollione, and it is im- 
possible not to shudder. The audience burst forth 
in unpremeditated applause every moment, but our 
“Norma” took no notice of it; she, acting and 
singing thus, could not disturb the illusion by any 
acknowledgment of approbation from our hands ; 
indeed it was a mere relief to our overwrought feel- 








In her duets we distinguished so easily her 
not by its strength, but by its size and charac- 
You will hard!y understand me perhaps ; her 
voice is a large, broad voice, and in the middle re- 
gions is strong, but not throughout. It does not 
compare in strength with many voices here in Vi- 
enna, and yet it always gives me the feeling of size, 
breadth, fullness. 

Frau Czillag, Fraiilein Tictjens, Fran Biirde-Ney, 
and many other singers have far more voice from 
nature than Signora Emma La Grua, but no one of 
them has known how to develope it as the latter, and 
no one of them, nor any singer ever heard by me, has 
learned to sing so wonderfully as she. 

In the third act we saw that the poor thing was 
suffering from increased hoarseness, and yet her man- 
agement of her voice under these circumstances only 
showed her wonderful art. If you remember the 
part well, you have not forgotten that trying passages 
are constantly occurring in it; but I could hardly find 
them that evening. In the last act, from the moment 
when she appeared standing by the gong until the 
fatal veil was thrown over her, she again enchained 
her audience. It was splendid to see her stir up the 
Druids in the chorus where they demand a sacrifice. 
This chorus was demanded again, and it was worth 
noticing how she waved the priests and priestesses, 
(they did not know whether to sing it again or not) 
into acircle again. Her entire quietness and self- 
command on the stage is astonishing. Altogether 
her appearance was to me an epoch in my musical 
and theatrical experiences. More, much more. No 
doubt many have felt, behind great delight at the 
singing and playing of any considerable and noted 
artist, an atom of dissatisfaction at this or that little 
Many must havefhad the thought, doubtless, 
“T knew that was pos- 
I knew that a 


ings. 
voice 
ter. 


thing. 
as I did on seeing Rachel. 
sible, and at last I have it before me. 
woman could be so terrible, could burn so, could be 
so splendid, and more than all could be charming 
and fascinating ; but no one of them will Iet her na- 
ture forth so that I can see it. All other acting is all 
very nice, and agreeable enough, but it is nonsense 
compared with this reality.” Entire satisfaction, 
stilling of the old longing, was the result. And even 
so is Signora La Grua. Other singers have here 
and there given me an insight into the possibility of 
being or becoming what La Grua is, and none of 
them more than our much prized darling, Signora 
Bosio. She was a singer by the grace of God ; most 
are singers, male and female, by accident ; a fine voice, 
a handsome face or figure, a little poetic feeling, and 
the like. . 

I went the next evening but one again to hear 
Norma, and watch even more carefully the whole 
performance. Signora La Grua was plainly ill, and 
coughed continually throughout the evening, but she 
was as enchanting, as wonderful as ever. She was 
indeed “ Norma.” only one saw that “ Norma ”’ was 
suffering from vile winds, rain and cold; as all 
Vienna was. 

Signorina La Grua is a native of Dresden, is 
therefore a German and not an Italian singer. As 
beforesaid, she was engaged here some years since in 
the Karnthnerthor theatre; the musicians say that 
her Fidelio and Donna Anna in Don Juan were won- 
derful. She has been some years in Rio Janeiro, 
and returned about a year ago, since which she has 
sung in St. Petersburg, and, I believe, in Berlin. 
Next week we are to see her as Lucrezia Borgia. 

Signora Lafon, who was here last year, and be- 
came a great favorite, is il], and we fear not likely to 


sing this year. It is most unlucky for us. Frau 
Czillag is singing in Covent Garden, London. 
J. 8. 


New Yorr, May 22. — The long opera struggle 
has proved a pecuniary loss to both houses, though 
it is supposed that Maretzek lost the most; for, 
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though he had some good houses, as a general thing 
the attendance was very small, and this notwith- 
standing the production of new operas and the bril- 
liant successes of Fanpri. This admirable singer is 
achieving a very great popularity, and seems to im- 
prove both in the finish and vigor of her performance. 
Maretzek has brought ont Verdi's Nabucco in excel- 
lent style and with more than ordinary care. It has 
pleased immensely, and, though not superior to Fr- 
nani, must hold a high place among Verdi’s works. 
Only, it has the fault — an unusual one with the skil- 
ful composer — that it is not worked up to a good 
climax ; the last act is the weakest and the first, the 
best. Then there is, strange to say, no tenor part in 
it, or not enough to speak of, for the tenor has only 
about ten bars of solo and takes part in two or three 
concerted pieces. Mrranpdowa, a good basso, with a 
pleasant, musieal voice, though not very powerful: 
has been brought to the surface by this opera. Where 
he came from, or who he is, nobody knows, but he 
turns out to be a good, true singer, and acts with 
dignity. Maretzek still continues his season indefi- 
nitely and promises to produce 7 Masnadieri, written 
by Verdi for Jenny Lind (7), and 71 Bravo, by Mer- 
eadante. ERrrant, the tenor, will appear, and there 
are a number of new singers engaged ; though, like 
Fabbri, they are names that have never been heard 
of here before. May they turn out to be such con- 
summate artists ! 

Signora Correst has taken the Academy of Music 
and expects to open shortly with some new operas, 
including the Medea of Pacini, and Gemma di Vergy 
of Donizetti. Must1ant, the tenor of whom Mavana 
fame speaks highly, will be one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the company. 

Gazzanica leaves here this week for Boston, 
whence she will sail in the Europa for Liverpool with 
her sister. She has been bidding us farewell for sev- 
eral years. 

Ape ina Speranza is the unfortunate young pri- 
ma donna imported by Maretzek, and the same who 
failed on her debut in Traviata It appears she was 
sick, and a number of artists have offered her a com- 
plimentary benefit; but as if to insure a losing affair 
they select the hacknied opera of Trovatore, to be 
played by Gazzanica, Wissier, Tamaro and Dv- 
BREUIL, acast, with the exception of the prima donna, 
much inferior to what is usually offered to the public. 
If the benefit turn out a substantial one, it will not 
be owing to the attractions of the programme. 

The Harmonie Society has been rehearsing Stern- 
dale Bennett's “‘ May Queen,” and next week expect 
to perform it in public. TROVATORE. 


New York, May 16.—On Saturday Mascn and 
Tomas gave their fourth and last Soirée, with a very 
short, but choice programme. There were but two 
concerted pieces and two solos. The former were a 
lovely quartet by Haydn, op. 64, in D, and one of 
Beethoven's last masterpieces, the quartet, op. 132. 
Besides these, Mr. Mason played the Sonata Appas- 
sionata of the last-named composer, and Mr. Thomas 
a Reverie and Caprice of Berlioz. It is a great rarity 
to hear so much good chamber music in one evening, 
and to hear it done justice to in such a degree as on 
this occasion. The contrast between the composi- 
tions of each kind, too, was very striking. Two dif- 
ferent worlds are represented in Haydn and Beethov- 
en in his latest works—each in its way so beautiful— 
while the wonderful, ever-glorious Sonata, as compar- 
ed to the weird and rather far-fetched, though still 
interesting fancies of Berlioz, set at rest all doubts as 
to the real ‘ Music of the Future.” ‘With this Soi- 
rée we bade good-bye to this association of artists, to 
whom we owe so much enjoyment; but only, we 
hope, to give them a hearty welcome again next 
winter. 

May 22.—An interesting novelty was held out to 
the musical public last Saturday evening, in the shape 





of HitLer’s new oratorio, “ Saul,” sung by the 
German Liederkranz at the Academy of Music. It 
proved a success in every way. The house was full, 
the solo parts were well sustained, and the choruses 
uncommonly good. The principal solo parts were 
Saul (Mr. Wernticn), David (Sig. Sticertt), 
Michal, (Mme. ZimMERMANN), and Samuel (Mr. 
Urcns). Mr. Weinlich had taken the part of Saul 
at very short notice, instead of Mr. Philip Mayer, 
who was too ill tosing. It is a difficult and claborate 
part, and Mr. Weinlich deserves the highest credit 
for the manner in which he acquitted himself. The 
music of David is not only thoroughly representative 
of the character, but admirably adapted to the pow- 
ers of Sig. Stigelli. I have never heard him appear 
to more advantage. A beautiful little Romanza, his 
first number, in which David longs for his paternal 
roof, his flocks, ete., won him the most rapturous ap- 
plause, and an impetnons encore. The sweet singer, 
David, was never better represented. Madame Zim- 
mermann (why not call herself by her hushand’s 
name, Mad. Anschiitz,) surpassed herself, and sur- 
prised every one by her excellent interpretation of the 
part of Michal. This lady is so unassuming and 
keeps herself so much in the background, that her 
powers are little known. She has of late years been 
heard only in secondary parts, as, for instance, the 
second soprano in the ninth symphony, at the last 
performance of which, by the way, she was the only 
one of the quartet who did really well. The music 
of this oratorio is very beautifal,—lively and inter- 
esting throughout—but there is too much of it for one 
evening, and although pleasing and grateful to the 
ear, it has too much depth to be thoronghly judged 
of and analyzed atone hearing. After the trouble 
evidently taken by the Liederkranz in practising it, we 
may hope for another performance, till which I defer 
all farther details. 
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Music IN THts Numper. — Wener’s Opera, Der Freyschiitz, 
piano-forte arrangement, resumed and continued. 


ITALIAN OPERA AGAIN !—Yes, Trovat-opera. 
The anvils are to be beaten in the Boston The- 
atre (we beg pardon, the Academy of Music) 
on Monday night, and the gypsey, with the fire 
in her brain, reflected and foreshadowed gleam 
of those roastings alive, which give this tragi- 
comedy a hold upon the sympathies hardly infer- 
ior to the bloody Sayers and Heenan business, is 
to go singing round the stage her reeling, whirl- 
ing, fire-waltz melodies. The favorite opera of 
the Verdi-ists has not, we presume, yet lost its 
popularity. The Trovatore fires still smoke and 
smoulder round the old stake; let the crowd gather, 
and there are magicians, (singers) who will blow 
them up again to bright and crackling flames. 
For Verdi’s music many claim a politico-revolu- 
tionary meaning. Perchance the Trovatore hath 
a hidden sense; perchance the burning gipsey 
must be taken as a type, an emblem of the 
wrongs and the revenge of Italy :—is that the 
notion? The five letters, which compose the 
name of Verdi, have been found (wonderful bint 
of destiny!) fo be just the initials of Vittore 
Emmanuele Re d'Italia. Can there be a doubt 
about it, that he is also the predestined man and 
that the 7rovatore doth contain a charm, potent 
for the upheaval of dark old dynasties, as well 
as for the filling of opera manager’s pockets ? 
Yes, Verdi shall be Victor. 

But to return to our Academy. 





It probably is 





not the charm of the opera, the music in itself, 
which is relied on to draw us within those walls 
next week, so much as it is the attraction of cer- 
tain famous singers’ names. Mme. Correst, 
“the great lyric tragedienne,” who whilome ap- 
peared here in that dreary opera “ The Mar- 
tyrs,” having returned from Havana, rented the 
Boston Academy for one week, for the benevolent 
“ purpose of introducing to the American public 
the GREAT tenor, and only rival of Tamberlik, 
Signor MusIAn1, who has made an immense sen- 
sation during the late opera season in Havana 
and other theatres in Cuba.” He will be the 
Troubadour on Monday, and no doubt there will 
be curiosity to hear him. The Signora Impres- 
aria herself will be the Leonora. Our own 
ADELAIDE PHIL.ipps, the best of the contralti, 
good in every thing, will do the gipsey part as 
finely as it can be done, so say all the lovers ot 
the opera who have seen and heard her in it. 
Sig. AMopro does the cruel business, in his old 
part of Count di Luna. By lucky chance, too, 
Mme. GAzzANIGA comes to Boston to take her 
departure for Europe in the steamer of next 
Wednesday, and she too will sing once, of course 
on Tuesday, kindly reserving for us the real fare- 
well. Other singers posted on the bills are Sig. 
Susint, Sig. Tamaro, Barr, &e., &e. Sig. 
Mvuzto, the Verdi man, is the conductor, and Sig. 
DvuBprReEvIL stage manager. What the pieces 
after Monday night will be is not yet (while we 
write) divulged; but we are assured that 
there shall be a change of opera every night. 





A Strike FoR HIGHER Mustc.—It seems that 
the magical five letters, V-e-r-d-i, are the watchword 
of insurrection and of popular rights not only in 
Italy and in politics. The spell has penetrated even 
to New England singing societies. The Norwich 
(Conn.,) Courier, of May 17, devotes a leading edi- 
torial to the internal politics of a local society, valled 
the Norwich Choral Union. An apple of discord 
has fallen among them—green apples, of the Verdi 
sort, have proved so appetizing to the many, that they 
have rebelled in favor of the forbidden fruit against 
their leader, who has used that'autocratic power, with 
which it has been commonly found best to clothe all 
musical conductors, to the exclusion of the Verdi 
music in his selection of the pieces for practice. Ac- 
cordingly after rehearsal one night, some one of the 
disaftected rose and proposed to rescind the rule 
whereby it was made the duty of the conductor “ to 
select the music to be performed.’”’ The resolution 
succeeded, and the discomforted conductor at once 
resigned his place. What his peculiar tastes were in 
regard to schools and styles of music, or what more 
classical standards he upheld against the revolution- 
ary tide of Verdi, we have been ata loss to gather 
from the following statement in the article referred 
to: 

As an instance of the unsatisfactory working of a 
regulation which gives authority to the conductor, 
against which there is no appeal, we may state what 
has been told us by good authority. It seems that 
some of the choruses in Verdi’s operas are favorites 
with the members of the Choral Union, and that the 
desire has been expressed for their rehearsal ; but the 
conductor’s opinion of the musical skill of the great 
com r being unfavorable, he has refused, point 
blank, to assign the wished for morceaux for rehear- 
sal. His preference—as our public well know—and 
as we have ourselves once kindly, but —: hinted 
—has been for musical selections belonging to the 
general fugitive school, remarkable for nothing so 
much as their rather poor taste, and their adaptation 
to an association in an advanced state of “ caducity ” 
—(vide Worcester, Webster and Caleb Cushing,) 
which the Norwich Choral Union is not, and, by help 
of its energies, does not intend to be. We have good 
musicians in Norwich ; refined judgments and tastes 
in music; excellent foundations on which to build up 
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skill in execution ; a little more ambition among our 
amateurs than what originates from merely primary 
school musical accomplishments; and these judg- 
ments, tastes and qnalifications have some right to 
speak for themselves, and to be heard and respected. 
The public appreciation comes in to support this 
claim of right, and the public verdict is proverbially 
superior to the dictum of an individual—no matter 
how highly titled or qualified as a Mentor he may be, 
or assume to be. 


There is democracy for you! But pray what is 
meant by “the general fugitive school” of music ? 
Does it mean fugue music possibly, and was it an 
issue between classical and popular, the learned and 
the entertaining? Or does it mean light, transitory, 
fugitive in the same sense as when we speak of “ fug- 
itive poems,” small ephemeral chirpings in the “poet’s 
corner” of a newspaper? Perhaps “ original” 
productions, of the conductor’s own composing, 
“‘caducous” as the apple-blossoms of this blessed 
week of May, if not as fragrant. The majority, it 
appears, preferred green apples in hand to such mere 
blooming promise. But we are curious to know 
what was dismissed as “‘ fugitive,” when Verdi was 
selected as the type of what is solid and enduring. 





A German paper gives the following characteristic 
answers, alleged to have been made by Jenny Linp, 
HenrRieETTA SontaG, and WILHELMINA SCHROE- 
DER-DEVRIENT, when they were asked how they re- 
garded the stage decorations in their performances. 
Jenny Lind said: “ For me there exist no decora- 
tions; I do not even know to what end they are 
there. I step forth and am conscious of nothing but 
that I sing and must sing.’’? Sontag answered : “ In 
my performance I constantly regard the decorations 
as just what they are ; but I strive, as discreetly and 
as zealously as possible, to use them for my artistic 
ends. I think and feel myself into them until they can 
inspire me in their turn, but never so that I become 
no longer conscious of their presence.” Schroeder- 
Devrient answered: “ That is all stnff and rubbish 
to be sure, but it has to become what I will. It must 
have life breathed into it, until it actually lives to me 
and becomes plastic. In the next moment again it is 
mere naked rubbish ; but for the time being the trees 
have rustled for me, the flowers have scattered fra- 
grance, the cascades have foamed, the stars have 
shone, the clouds have lightened and thundered. 
One to whom that cannot happen, cannot flash and 
thunder himself.” 

Mme. Corson has been singing in New Orleans in 
Albert Grisar’s French fairy opera, Les Amours du 
Diable (originally produced at the Theatre Lyrique, 
Paris, on the 13th of March, 1853, and at the Thea- 
tre d’Orleans, March 24, 1856.) Uriel, in this piece, 
is pronounced the best of this fascinating prima don- 
na’s parts; Colson has also appeared with Melchise- 
dec in the one-act opera of Paér, Le Maitre de Cha- 
pelle. Halévy’s “ Charles the VI.” was given at the 
same theatre, with Melchisedec as the King, and 
Mile. Geismar as Odette. . 


In Philadelphia, Cart Honnstock was assisted 
in his farewell concert, Thursday evening, by Mme. 
Johannsen, the singer, Messrs. Wolfsohn and Warner 
pianist, and Carl Sentz, with his Germania orchestra 
increased to forty. The programme contained: the 
overture to Oberon; a song composed by Satter, 
Die Sommernachts Legende; Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, played by the concert giver; Thalberg’s 
Don Giovanni fantasia, played by Mr. Warner; a 
“Symphonic Fantasia” for grand orchestra, called 
Sur la Mer, composed by Hoknstock ; Verdi’s Bole- 
ro, sung by Johannsen; Liszt’s Les Patineurs, from 
the Prophéte, played by Wolfsohn; a violin solo, 
“ Fantaisie heroique sur la Murchede Ferdinand Cortez, 
composed and played by Hohnstock; a song by 
oa a and the “ Fredonia Overture,’ by Hohn- 
stock. 


The marriage of Miss Balfe to Sir John Cramp- 
ton, late English Minister at Washington, and now 
representing Queen Victoria at St. Petersburg, has 
excited some interest among Sir John’s numerous 
acquaintances in the United States, and justifies the 
publication of the following bit of biography, copied 
from the Philadelphia Press : 

Lady Crampton, who is a remarkably pretty wo- 





man, is twenty-three years old, having been born in 
the Rue de la Victoire, Paris, on the first of Septem- 
ber, 1837. Her mother is a French prima donna 
(Mademoiselle Sona Rezer) who married Michael 
William Balfe, the well-known Irish composer and 
singer. His operas are well known everywhere, 
from “ The Siege of Rochelie ” and “ The Bohemian 
Girl,” down to “ The Rose of Castille ” and “ Sata- 
nella,” his latest productions. Even in childhood, 
Victoire Balfe showed great taste and feeling for 
music. Her voice, a pure soprano, was developed 
under the instruction of Emmanuel Garcia, and sub- 
sequently in Italy, under her father’s care, with the 
aid of eminent masters. Her first appearance upon 
any stage was at the Italian Opera House, London, 
(Mr. Gye’s) May 28, 1857, as Amina, in “ La Son- 
nambula,”’ in which opera she was supported by 
Madame Tagliafico, Signor Ronconi, and Signor 
Gardoni. Her success was great, and was real. Her 
voice proved to be a high soprano of great flexibility 
and even sweetness, ranging from low C to C in alt. 
She subsequently sang, the same year, at the opera 
in Turin, and, returning to England, in 1859, at the 
Italian Opera, Drury Lane Theatre, where one of 
her greatest hits was in the ro/e of Arline, in “ La 
Zingara,” (her father’s “ Bohemian Girl ” Italian- 
ized,) in which she gave wonderful eflect to the air: 
“T Dreamed that I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” or “Jn 
Una Reggia Splendida.”” Her voice, which is re- 
markably sweet, rather than powerful, was scarcely 
able to fill such a large theatre as that of Drury 
Lane. Last year the young lady accepted an en- 
gagement at the Opera in St. Petersburg, where the 
event has occurred which happily converts Victoire 
Balfe into Lady Crampton. 


Music Abrord. 


London. 

Her Masesty’s THeatre.—The first perfor- 
mance of Lucrezia Borgia, on Friday night last 
week, although not belonging to the subscription, at- 
tracted a full attendance. Signor Everardi was the 
Duke; Signor Mongini, Gennaro; and Madame 
Borghi-Mamo, Maffeo Orsini. Madlle. Titiens’ Lu- 
crezia was as grand as ever. Her “ M’ odi, m’ odi,” 
in the last act, as an example of brilliant vocaliza- 
tion, could hardly be surpassed. Lucrezia Borgia 
was repeated on Thursday, this time Signor Vialetti 
representing the Duke. 

On Saturday Almina was performed for the second 
time, and on Monday, for the third and last time— 
the occasion being Mdlle. Piccolon.ini’s farewell ap- 
pearance. The theatre was not so crowded as might 
have been expected. Every place, however, was 
paid for, and the stalls, pit, amphitheatre, and gallery 
were filled. 

Malle. Piccolomini’s career has been equally bril- 
liant and unaccountable. Perhaps no artist with 
such slender means ever before achieved so great a 
reputation. That a good deal of the sensation must 
be attributed to her energy and command of expres- 
sion will be admitted; but still more, we fancy, 
should be referred to the entire originality of her 
style. It was impossible to compare her with any 
one else, and thus she was exempt from a judicial 
process often dangerous to questionable reputations. 
Malle. Piccolomini may not perhaps be greatly missed 
from the lyric boards ; but years are likely to clapse 
before so decided a favorite with the general public is 
seen again. 

Otello was given for the second time on Tuesday, 
and attracted a full attendance. Madame Borghi- 
Mamo sang even better than on the first night, and 
was again rapturously encored in “ Assissa & pie d’un 
salice.” Signor Mongini (Otello) was as striking and 
vigorous as before, and the quick movement of the 
duet, “ Non m’ inganno,” with Signor Everardi (Ta- 
go)—was encored with acclamations.—Mus. World, 
May 5. 











Roya Irari1an Opera.—On Saturday, La Fa- 
vorita was given for the second time. The perfor- 
mance offered no new feature, with the exception 
that Signor Mario sang with greater command of 
voice than on Tuesday. 

On Tuesday, Fra Diavolo, presented for the first 
time since 1858, brought back Sig. Ronconi as Lord 
Allcash. The cast has undergone some changes, 
Mad Miolan-Carvalho being substituted for Mad. 
Bosio in Zerlina, and Mdlle. Corbari for Mdlle. Ma- 
rai in Lady Allcash. The other characters are sus- 
tained as before. While some parts of the opera 
went to perfection, we confess to have heard a better 
performance of Fra Diavolo at the Royal Italian Op- 
era. Mad. Miolan-Carvalho feeling, perhaps, the re- 
sponsibility of coming immediately after Mad. Bosio 
in one of that lamented singer’s best parts, and con- 
sequently did not do her eminent talents justice. 








Nevertheless, she evidenced her supremacy as a bra- 
vura singer of the French school, and created the 
greatest sensation of the evening, in an interpolated 
air (Act II.) her execution of which for brilliancy 
and fluency could not be surpassed, and which ob- 
tained the only encore of the evening. 


Liverroon.—The fourth grand subscription con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society, took place on Tues- 
day night. The great feature in the programme was 
Handel’s Acis and Galatea, with Mozart’s additional 
accompaniments. Madame Hayes took the part of 
Galatea; Mr. Perren that of Acis; Miss Fanny 
Huddart, Damon; and Mr. Weiss, Leng ore 
Mr. Weiss, in the recitative, “I rage, I melt, I burn,” 
was most effective. Mr. Perren’s “ Love in her eyes 
sits playing,” was tastefully sang. That charming 
air, ““ As when the dove,” sung by Madame Hayes, 
was rendered in that rich, expressive style for which 
she is so remarkable. The instrumental music 
throughout the serenata was of the very best descrip- 
tion, and nothing could be finer than the manner in 
which the accompaniments to Mozart’s duet from Z/ 
Seraglio, (sang by Mr. Perren and Mr. Weiss) was 
performed by the orchestra. Miss Huddart, in Hul- 
lah’s “ Storm,” received a well-deserved encore. Of 
Madame Hayes’ singing of ‘‘ The last rose of sum- 
mer,” it is needless to speak. A “ fantasia violon- 
cello,” by Mr. Collins, was very much applauded. 
The manner in which the overture to Dinorah was 
performed testified to the ability of Mr. J. Z. Her- 
mann as conductor. 


Dosiin.—The University Choral Society’s Con- 
cert took place on the 17th April; the programme 
was made up of Jephtha, the last oratorio of Handel ; 
Spohr’s 84th Psalm (first time in Ireland) ; Mozart's 
motet “ Ave verum corpus” (adapted to English 
words), and also his fugued chorus “ Pignus future ” 
(from the Liturgy in B), together with the following 
pieces by Mendelssohn : “‘ Da nobis pacem,” “ It is 
enough ” (Elijah); “ Be thou faithful ” (St. Paul) ; 
three sacred songs with chorus, from the eatalogue of 
Simrock, in Bonn, adapted to English words, by Mr. 
Broadley. Mr. Lockey was bronght on to sing the 
tenor music; the soprano and bass were allotted to 
Miss Julia Cruise and Mr. R. Smith, of Dublin; 
Dr. Stewart conducted. Spohr’s ‘‘Hymn to St. 
Cecilia,” which was produced at the previous Univer- 
sity Concert, and the 84th Psalm at the present one, 
were given with effect, and were hailed as great addi- 
tions to the stock of available choral music. 


Germany. 

Conure.—An extract from a letter in the Signale 
states: ‘The basso Carl Formes, who has lately 
given several performances in Gotha, was presented 
by the Duke with a fine building spot in our city, and 
it is supposed that the distinguished artist will take 
up his permanent abode here.” 


Le1pzia.—The twenty subscription concerts at the» 
Gewandhaus were completed on the 29th of March. 
The programme of the eighteenth contained Gade’s 
fourth symphony (in B-flat); Recitative and Aria, 
with basset-horn obligato, from Mozart’s Tito, sung 
by Frau Krebs-Michalesi, from the royal opera at 
Dresden; Fantasia Appassionata, by Vieuxtemps, 
played by Concert-meister R. Dreyschock ; a couple 
of Lieder, by Capellmeister Krebs; overture to 
Shakspeare’s “King John,” by Robert Radecke; 
aria from Semiramide; Capriccio for violin, by Rietz, 
played by Dreyschock ; overture to Der Wassertrager, 
Cherubini. Radecke’s overture is spoken of as mu- 
sician-like, but not particularly rich in fancy. One 
critic wonders what it has to do with Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, and says “the What must never be allowed 
to shield the How of a descriptive composition.” It 
was not very warmly received ; the composer himself 
conducted. The singer of the evening is highly 
praised, though she is said to have lost something of 
the freshness of her voice... .. In the nineteenth con- 
cert the orchestra played Beethoven’s eighth sym- 
phony, and Schumann’s Manjred overture, with rare 
perfection. Herr and Frau Milde, from Weimar, 
sang airs from Nozze di Figaro and Fidelio, and a 
duet from Wagner’s Fliegender Hollénder, to great 
acceptance. Weber’s Clarinet concerto was perform- 
ed by Hr. Landgraf, and Mendelssohn’s piano-forte 
concerto in D minor by Mr. John Francis Barnett, 
from London, just graduated from the Leipzig Con- 
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servatory, who won much credit.....The twentieth 
concert was the last appearance of Rietz as conduc- 
tor, who takes the post of Kapellmeister at Dresden ; 
and he was greeted with a Tusch from the orchestra, 
and a [7och! from the audience ; at the end, too, he 
was called out with enthusiasm and pelted with flow- 
ers. 


The programme reflected the tastes of the retiring 
conductor; it was historical-classical, and true to the 
motto of the Gewandhaus hall: Res severe verum 
gaudium. The Neue Zeitschrift, while describing 
Rietz as a man of perfect musical culture, great en- 
ergy, decided force of will, &c., complains of him as 
one-sided, prejudiced against the more modern efforts 
in musical production, and also as not governed by 
a very intelligent principle in making his historical 
selections. A Suite by Bach (played by David) was 
followed by “I know that my Redcemer liveth ” 
(sung by Frl. Ida Dannemann.) Then came Gluck’s 
overture to Iphigenia in Aulis; then a motet by 
Haydn; and a trio by Mozart, in G major, (piano, 
Fri. Haufle ; violin, F. David; violoncello, J. Rietz). 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony formed the second 
part. 


The performances of church music by the boys at 
the Thomas Church,—on every Saturday and oftener 
—offer always opportunities of hearing motets, an- 
thems, &c., by old and modern masters seldom heard 
elsewhere. For instance: March 17, 34 P. M., Mo- 
tet: “ Praise the Lord,” by Doles. March 24, Mo- 
tet: Misericordias Domint, by Durante; Nimm von 
uus, Terr Gott, by Hauptmann ; March 25: “ Holy,” 
by Hummel. March 31: Motet: Gross sind dia 
Wogen, by Richter; Seele, was betriibst du, Rietz ; 
April 1, Passion Music by Handel. April 4, Final 
choras from “ The end of the righteous,” by Schicht. 
Apri 5; “ Behold the lamb of God,” by Homilius. 
April7; “Why do the heathen rage,’’ Motet, by 
Mendelssohn; “Thanks to the Lord,” Romberg. 
April 8, 8 A. M., Mass, by A. André; Ze Deum, by 
A. Hasse, April 9: “ Great is the Lord,” hymn by 
Handel. On Good Friday, Bach’s Passion music 
was performed. 


Drespen.—In the concert on Palm Sunday, 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony and Mozart's Requiem 
were performed. Julius Rietz entered upon his new 
kapellmeistership, as Reissiger’s successor, by con- 
ducting the symphony. The Requiem was conducted 
by Kapellmeister Krebs. 


Paris. 

(From Correspondence of New Orleans Picayune, April 26.) 

The theatres are all busy and driving good busi- 
ness. Will you let me begin my account of them by 
telling you of a projected marriage which is raising a 
great many smiles? The bridegroom is none other 
than your quondam acquaintance, Sir John F. 
Crampton, the bride Miss Balfe, the opera singer. 
He met her at St. Petersburg, where he represents 
Her Majesty, and where she is representing the Bo- 
hemian Girl, Lucy Ashton and other interesting and 
distressed creatures. Presto! he fell in love with 
her over head and ears and reason, and sues for her 
hand. Talk of Greek fire for its unextinguishable 
vehemence, but give me love: here’s a fellow whom 
neither the freezer of diplomacy, nor the frost of 
years, nor the ice of the Arctic Circle have been able 
to make love proof. If that isn’t as good as a play, 
write me down an ass. The Grand Opera is in some 
embarrassment from a serious indisposition of M’me. 
Lauters-Gueymard, which checkmates Pierre de Med- 
tcis, and came very near proving fatal to her. To 
do the best they could, they give us operatic roast 
beef, those old resisting pieces, which, let appetites 
be never so hungry, may be carved and carved with- 
out being cleared. What do you think of “ Gu- 
laume Teli’’ being served up for the three hundred 
and ninety-fifth time, and ‘ Robert le Diable,” four 
hundred and seventy-five times? Deny their powers 
of resistance! We have Michet’s appearances at the 
Grand Opera; he is a singer of excellent voice, but 
unpolished person, who is popular. Adolphe Adam 
discovered him and pushed him forward ; since his 
death Michot has been pushing himself forward by 





most persevering study, and will go far before his 
voice breaks. They had the other morning at the 
Grand Opera, their semi annual dancing review. 


There are three or four dancing schools attached to 
the Grand Opera, where the prettiest girls to be 
found are gratuitously instructed in Terpsichorean 
tactics : every six months there is a review of them, 
and the most skilfal or prettiest are promoted to the 
agility of ballet girls, and I have been a wretched 
tutor if I have not taught you by this time that fem- 
inine beauty behind footlights is fortune made. 
Judge of their emulation! It is a great favor to be 
allowed to witness these reviews, and one ardently 
sought, for beauty in stocking-net has irresistible at- 
tractions here. Few persons are allowed to see them ; 
the most inveterate frequenters are old Dr. Veron, 
Mons. Fould, the Minister of State, Count de Morny, 
the Aguados, Count Walewski, &c. The judges 
were the other day Miles. Taglioni, Ferraris and 
Livry, the stage manager and ballet masters ; these 
were on aplatform. On one side of the room were 
the mothers of the girls, on the other side were the 
amateurs. It is always a pretty sight. The Grand 
Opera is busy getting La Muette de Portici ready 
for Michot to play Masaniello, and Semiramis for the 
two sisters Marchiso, who came near being swindled 
a few days ago. They received a letter through the 
post telling them unless they sent 2000f. to one Nes- 
ini, he would be at the pains to have them hissed 
down when they make their appearance. Doubtless 
thinking it a great hardship to be obliged to pay not 
only the regular clagueurs for applauding, but vol 
unteer guerrillas for not hissing, they asked advice 
from the police, who bade them trouble themselves 
no more about the matter. The police wrote a 
letter to the address indicated by Nesini, and when 
he claimed the letter he was arrested. I am afraid 
he will scarcely have a chance to hiss soon in a 
theatre. If the police would only send to similar 
cells other people here who levy black mail on ar- 
tists, we would require a new jail. Mlle. Taglioni, 
the Taglioni, has been appointed professor at the 
Conservatory: the ballet she has written for Mlle. 
Livry, will be brought ont next winter. Faure and 
his wife, sometimes Mile. Lefebvre, have quit the 
Opéra Comique, and, rumor says, France, too, for 
some time. He is in London, singing the Pardon de 
Ploérmel in Ttalian: he is to return here to sing in 
Boieldieu’s Le Petit Chaperon Rouge, and then he is 
to go to St. Petersburg for years. His place of pro- 
fessor at the Conservatory has been given to a man 
named Paulin, an excellent musician and singer ; 
but his voice is thin, while he is as thick as poor 
Dixon H. Lewis was; the consequence of which 
contrast was, whenever he appeared on the stage, 
the atdience would roar with laughter to see such 
a tiny mouse of a voice issue from so large a moun- 
tain of flesh. He was obliged to abandon the stage 
for teaching, by which exercise of talents he has 
made a comfortable income. The walls are posted 
with Government notices, announcing the Grand 
Opera house is to be built opposite the rue de la 
Paix; the city of Paris is to build it, the Govern- 
ment giving it as the price of construction Louis 
Philippe’s beautiful park of Monceaux, the loveli- 
est park near Paris, the Bois de Boulogne not ex- 
cepted ; it is not much known, however, for even 
now there is no admission to it, save by ticket. A 
portion of the park will be sold for building lots, 
the remainder thrown open to the public. Work- 
men are busily engaged on two new theatres, situ- 
ated Place du Chatelet ; it will be eighteen months 
before they are finished. The Italian Opera draws 
near its close; the season has been extremely bril- 
liant; they say the manager, who has lost one thou- 
sand dollars at least every year since he took it, 
clears this season the enormous sum of eight hund- 
red dollars! I think you know he is a wealthy 
Cuban, who finds the best mode of enjoying his 
millions of dollars is to expend the interests and 
leisure it affords him in governing Italian singers 
th sexes. 


Mons. Carvalho, the manager of the Theatre Ly- 
rique, has surrendered the reins to Mons. Charles 
Rety, after a dictatorship of four years, and with 
$30,000 debts and $80,000 costume, scenes, &c., for 
he has lavished money in “ getting up ” his pieces 
with prodigal hand. He has had one of the best 
companies in Paris, and sometimes gave us his wife, 
(Mile. Miolan,) Mme. Ugalde and Mile. Daprez, to- 
gether in the same opera. He has given us some 
of the best music ever heard in Paris—Marriage de 
Figaro, Der Freyschiitz, Oberon, Orphee,—he discover- 
ed Mme. Marie Cabel’s talents and placed Messrs. 
Gounod and Felicien David in a better light than we 
had seen them. The new director is a mere pup- 
‘ in the hands of Prince Poniatowski, and a 

anker: the Prince manages the music—the bank- 
er, the money. 
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Music By Matt.—Quantities of Musi: are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of eonveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates, 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The Lord is my shepherd. Quartet with solos. 
S. M. Downs. 25 
Suitable for a closing piece inchurch. The piece 
has very telling solos for tenor and bass voices. It has 
been performed several times at the Old South church, 
and gave great satisfaction. 


Ballad. 25 
*T was one, ’twas two, ’twas three. Song. 
S. Lover, 25 
You ask me to forget the spell. Ballad. Susint. 25 
Be but the same. “  G, Linley. 25 
Shortly the evening is closing round me. 
Anne M. Kerr. 25 
Little Mollie. Ballad. J. H. McNaughton. 25 


A bouquet of inently pleasing parlor-songs, 
strongly rec ded to t singers in search 
of new vocal music of a simple kind. 


The Rose. Song with Flute (or Violin) and Pi- 
ano accompaniment. Gauz, 25 


This will do admirably for a novelty in a eencert 
room. Written for amateurs. Very pretty, although 
quite easy. 


The snow is falling fast, love. 








O, I’m a merry maiden. Alice Foster. 25 
A gay, frolicsome strain, easy to remember, which 
will be very welcome to juvenile singers. 
Song and Quartet. 
W. J. Wetmore. 25 
Pleasures of Song. Song and Chorus. 
D. B. Worley. 25 
Very popular with Quartet Clubs. 


I’ve been dreaming. 


Instrumental Music. 


Courtship (Die Werber) Waltzes. Four hands. 
Lanner. 75 


A full and effective arrangement of a ret of waltzes 
which are now considered almost classical. Four-hand 
playing must become more and more frequent, and 
hardly anything will please better than a set of these 
old German waltzes, played with spirit and energy. 


Johanna’s farewell. Albert Lindahe. 25 


A “ Song without words,”’ which bears for its motto 
the words addressed by Joan of Arc to her native hills 
previous to her departure upon her mission, in Schil- 
ler’s drama of the same name. The music is highly 
expressive, full of sweet melancholy and tenderness. 
The piece will make a hit. 


Books. 


Tue American Mustcat Crass Boox. De- 
signed for Female Colleges, Institutes, Semina- 
ries, and Normal and High Schools. Contain- 
ing Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exercises 
and Solfeggios, and a Valuable Collection of 
Duets, Trios, and Concerted pieces. By T. 
Bissell. 50 

Among the numerous works of the kind this new 
for popular favor cannot fail of a promi- 
nence, since its peculiar features are such as will com- 
mend it at once to the patronage of those for whom it 
is chiefly int Its rudi tal lessons proceed 
with a regularity of precision that cannot fail to fix 
permanently on the mind of the pupil the essentials 

of succers in future studies, — the exercises are in a 

form to attract the attention, and the selection of mu- 

sic is one of the best if not the superior of all similar 

collections. Principals of Educational Instituti . 

music teachers, and others interested in books of this 

class will find it advantageous to examine this volume. 
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